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GINGRICH, From D1 

son, an executive with the American 
Insurance Association whose hus- 
band is a Republican congressman 
from Missouri. “Very down-to-earth, 
very bright, very funny, very good- 
humored.” Newt relies On Marianne 
for advice, she adds. ‘She’s got a 
great gut and she realty can tell it 
like it is. She realty has an outside- 
the-Beltway mentality.” 

Friends say she also is more liber- 
al than her husband. David Drake, 
who worked on the 1985 Gingrich 
book, “Window of Opportunity,” re- 
members Marianne telling him sev- 
eral years ago that she was 
pro-choice: “She said, ‘Well, we 
don’t always agree. We don’t agree 
on abortion, for example, but we're 
family.’ ” 

Marianne says she isn't pro-choice 
but she isn’t “hard-line” antiabortion 
either. “I’m not sure how the gov- 
ernment can enforce it [a ban on 
abortion],” she says. She favors pa- 
rental notification and other meas- 
ures — “a whole range of things that 
are nongovernmental” — that might 
make it harder to get an abortion 
and more appealing to pursue alter- 
natives. 

She was bom Marianne Ginther 
43 years ago in the small town of 
Leetonia, Ohio. Her father was a 
manager for Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. and was the mayor. She 
took architecture classes at Kent 
State University, but left in 1975 
without completing a degree. She 
used her drafting skills in a variety 
of jobs — working for an Ohio hous- 
ing developer, the Trumbull County 
planning commission and a medical 
imaging company. 

ha the mid-’70s she stopped work- 
ing for a while — her father was ill — 
before returning to the planning 
commission, this time in the grants 
department. Her job was subsidized 
through the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA), 
a federal program for economically 
disadvantaged and unemployed 
workers that was routinely excoriat- 
ed by Republicans before President 
Reagan killed it in 1981. 

The once-bashful country girl be- 
gan keeping some powerful compa- 
ny. She became friends with the dis- 
trict’s Republican congressman, 
Lyle Williams, and dated one of his 
dose allies. Marlin “Whitey” Ford, 
head of a United Auto Workers lo- 
cal — though the relationship was 


strained. Ford recalls, because he 
was married at the time and the fa- 
ther of three. 

“I think I brought her out of her 
shell,” Ford says. “I had quite a repu- 
tation in those days 1 don’t think 

she [lad] dated much at all . . . She 
had that country upbringing. She 
was laid-back and shy.” 

At an Ohio GOP fund-raiser in 

1980, Williams introduced her to his 
• Longworth Building neighbor Newt 
' Gingrich, the brash freshman con- 
gressman from Georgia who was 
starting his relentless rise through 
the House. Williams doesn’t remem- 
ber any fireworks, only Gingrich 
commenting later, “Marianne’s a 
nice girl.” Gingrich was married then 
but soon divorced. Six months later, 
in August 1981, he and Marianne 
were married in Leetonia. 

Betty Sekula, an Ohio planning of- 
ficial who worked with Marianne at 
the time, says the meeting came not 
long after the relationship with Ford 
ended. “She was very dosemouthed 
when she met Newt,” Sekula says. 
“Maybe it was a rebound.” 

Sekula said she had lunch with 
Newt 'and Marianne soon after their 
wedding and exacted a promise from 
the groom that he would take good 
care of his bride. Since then, she has 
■ had her doubts about whether he 
‘ kept his word. “I don’t take him as 
being compassionate,” says Sekula. 
“She’s a country girl and it comes 
s out a lot of times. She likes to laug h 
She looks a tad bit sad to me when I 
see her on the news.” 

Helen Bloor, a longtime friend 
from Ohio, dismisses that idea, even 
though she has seen Newt’s preoc- 
cupation firsthand. “I went to lunch 

with them,” she says. “Marianne and 

I talked, and he read.” But Bloor 
says M ariann e has inner resources. 
“Marianne’s a very spiritual lady,” 
she explains. “She does her thing 
and he does his. I told her, ‘You 
must be busy too.’ ” 

“He wants her to live her own 
life,” says Marianne’s mother, Vir- 
ginia Ginther. “He works 18 hours a 
day, every day of his life. She'd have 
to have something she’d be interest- 
ed in. He works like I never. I think 
it’s ridiculous. ... You do a lot of 
waiting. And he realizes it’s a shamA 
to waste her life.” 

The Job Search 

Work would appear to be the an- 
swer. But Marianne says finding a 


job hasn’t proved easy for her. And 
now that she’s got one, that’s be- 
come a problem too. 

During her 13 years of marriage, 
she s earned a degree in manage- 
ment from Georgia State College, 
worked part time in an Atlanta de- 
partment store and played various 
roles in her husband’s campaigns. 
For the last year she’s been doing 
make-overs and selling cosmetics 
through a company called Beauti- 
ControL But she wanted to do more. 
So even though she’s still selling 
makeup— “I make good money,” she 
says she also took advantage of an 
offer to become vice president of 
something called the Israel Export 
• Development Co. — a company that 
is setting up a free-trade zone in a 
small desert village called T ilrit 
And with the job came reporters 
asking questions. And a public-inter- 
est group, clamoring for more infor- 
mation, using phrases like “the ap- 
pearance of a conflict of interest.” 
Marianne says this is just another 
example of congressional spouses 
getting kicked around. She says 
she’s being used by her husband’s 
political enemies. 

“The media was going to pounce 
on me no matter what I did,” she 
says.“If I try to go after the political 
end of things, then people don’t want 
to lure me for me. Then if you say, 

I m going to go for a normal posi- 
tion in a business,’ they look at me 
and say, ‘You’re a political hot pota- 
to!’ . . . People with a normal job— 
they’re not going to touch me. [Con- 
gressional] spouses have a very hard 
time getting jobs. It is awful and no 
one ever says anything.” 

She doesn’t believe that she has 
gotten favors because of her hus- 
band. “Just because I have the last 
name Gingrich doesn’t mean [people 
know] there’s a connection,” she 
says. And if they do, she says, that 
connection isn’t necessarity helpful 
Being married to Gingrich has 
thwarted her in finding a job in the 
past, she maintains. “People shied 
away,” she says. “That’s why I start- 
ed doing BeautiControL” 

She is starting a bipartisan task 
force to find ways to make life easier 
for congressional spouses. She 
wants more explicit guidelines, for 
example, that spouses should follow 
to avoid conflicts arising from their 
employment. “If there’s some way 
we need to respond,” she says, “tell 
us what that is.” 

She says she’s even come to sym- 
pathize with another political wife: 



Hillary Clinton. 

“She should be able to use her tal- 
ents, whether I agree with what 
she s doing or not,” Marianne says. 
“Lately, I have seen her being fairly 
brutalized. And I am bothered by it.” 

No Taste for Battle 


While Marianne Gingrich profess- 
es surprise at all the scrutiny, she 
should have expected it. She has 
been down this road before— and 
more than once. 

Her official biography mentions 
that she was "director of a county 
planning commission,” but that 
doesn’t do justice to the tempest of 
local politics that swirled around the 
job. 

It was April 1978 and Marianne 
Ginther, then 26, had just been 
named to rim the Trumbull County 
planning commission. Her experi- 
ence was not extensive — she had no 
college degree and she had worked 

1 at the commission not even two 
years earlier in the unglamorous job 
of ‘project aide.” Now she was 
named interim director, with a staff 
of eight. 

She got the job through Lyle Wil- 
liams, then a county commissioner 
who was about to make the leap to 
the U.S. Congress. Williams had 
made a cause of firing Ed Kutevac, 
the longtime director of the commis- 
sion. Marianne was installed in Kute- 
vac’s place. Meanwhile, local politi- 
cians waged war around her as 
Kutevac fought an ultimately suc- 
cessful battle to regain his job. 

“It put a lot of steam on her,” Wil- 
liams recalls. 

“Someone wrote that I was like a 
lamb being shoved to the wolves,” 
she remembers. 

“She had no idea she was going to 
be the center of a big controversy,” 
says Chns Long, then a reporter 
covering the county for the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator. “She was a 
little naive about it.” 

In some ways, Williams says, Mar- 
ianne hasn’t changed. She had no ap- 
petite, then or now, for political skir- 
mishing. Tm not sure she’s ever 
been a real fan of politics,” he says. 

Under the Gun 

Ten years pass. The year is 1989 
and Marianne Gingrich flees in tears 
from a news conference in Washing- 
ton. The topic is an unusual arrange- 
ment that the Gingriches had made 



to market their "book, “Window of 
Opportunity.” Once again, Mar- 
iannes job has thrust her into the 
political cross-fire. 

The Gingriches had created a lim- 
ited partnership to promote the 
book, collecting $5,000 apiece from 

21 supporters. Marianne, listed as a 
co-author, was paid about $10,000 
to act as general manager of the lim- 
ited partnership. (She also got 
$12,000 in royalties, though co-au- 
thor Drake maintains that her role 
was confined to working on a paper 
that served as the basis for one 
chapter.) Newt later described the 
limited partnership as a naivte at- 
tempt to “force a bestseller.” 

But in the wake of Gingrich's at- 
tacks on then-House Speaker Jim 
Wright (D-Tex.) for his own book- 
selling scheme, the deal came under 
scrutiny and congressional foes ac- 


cused Gingrich of violating ethi 
rules. The Gingriches tried to sen 
the news conference by reading r 
sponses to questions that had be< 
submitted beforehand. But as r 
porters pressed for more answer 
Marianne bolted. 

“I just couldn t stand it anymore 
she told a reporter as she waited fc 

elevator to make her escape 
That was awful.” 

To this day, she's disgusted by th 
episode. 

“It was my partnership an. 
Newt s name wasn’t on it,” she says 
I put together this huge docu 
ment— I think it was hundreds o: 
pages, that’s my memory. I worked 
like, incredibly hard to answer all the 
questions.” But when the reporters 
showed up, she continued, “they 
didn t really ask me any questions, 
rhey were just hounding Newt 
That s why I left Nobody was 


asking anything relevant.” 

Finally, the House ethics commit- 
tee decided not to investigate She 
figures that the whole flap just piled 
up thousands of dollars in wasted 
fees to lawyers. “I kidded around 


that everybody made a fortune off of 
that ” she says. “It was just me that 
had to do all the work, for nothing.” 

Defining Her Role 

Her new employer, the Israel Ex- 
port Development Co., is big busi- 
ness: Investors include CBS Chair- 
man Laurence Tisch and clo thing 
magnate Sy Syms. Its first task was 
lobbying the Israeli government to 
create a free-trade zone, which would 
attract businesses with tax breaks 
and other incentives. Then the IEDC 
pressed to get itself hired to manage 
the zone. 

Marianne’s job is to persuade com- 
panies to locate operations there. For 
this she receives $2,500 a month and 
an unspecified commission, which she 
refuses to discuss. 

Marianne learned of the company 
through Vin Weber, a former con- 
gressman and close ally of her hus- 
band’s, who had been retained to lob- 
by for creation of the free-trade zone. 
Weber persuaded six senators and 13 
representatives to write to Israeli of- 
ficials supporting the cause. And he 
lobbied Newt Gingrich, who pushed 
the idea with Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin and other officials. Gin- 
grich says he wasn't aware of We- 
ber’s connection to the company then 
and that he simply favored creation of 
a free-trade zone. But in June 1993, 
the Jerusalem Post reported that 
company shareholders had “drafted” 
Gingrich in their cause. 

Last year, shortly after the Israeli 
parliament approved the free-trade 
zone, the company offered to pay for 
Marianne to travel to Israel with a 
group of business executives. The 
House Ethics Committee concluded 
that the trip could be considered a 
gift. So instead of giving her the free 
trip, the IEDC hired her as a consul- 
tant. 

“Vin wasn’t involved in my conver- 
sations with them,” she says. '1 went 
back to them and I basically talked 
them into a job,” she says. 

The Jerusalem Post says the job 
has left her “open to charges that she 
is being used to help the IEDC gain 
favor with the Israeli government” 
And her lack of experience in interna- 
tional trade or the Middle East leads 
the Center for Public Integrity, a pub- 
lic-interest group here, to question 
the decision to hire her. 

Charles Lewis, executive director 
of the group, says Newt Gingrich’s 
lobbying for creation of a free-trade 
zone has left “the impression that she 
was given a job as a favor or as a pay- 
off of some sort to Newt Gingrich. 
Newt helped the company, his wife 
got the job. That’s how it looks.” 


Lewis also observes that many 
companies that Marianne might ap- 
proach about starting operations in 
the free-trade zone may have legisla- 
tive business before her husband and 
the Congress. This raises questions, 
he says, about the unspecified com- 
mission that she receives for recruit- 
ing new companies to do business in 
the zone. 

Marianne responds that she can 
hardly avoid contact with companies 
that have business before the govern- 
ment. “A business is not going to 
move into the zone unless it’s profit- 
able for them to do that,” she says. 
“They aren’t going to set up a busi- 
ness in Israel because of my name.” 

David Yerushalmi, the company’s 
chief operating officer, told the Balti- 
more Sun last month that Marianne 
was not hired because of her relation- 
ship to Newt. ‘We were looking for 
someone with her kind of experience 
and her excitement,” he said, adding, 
‘Td call her Marianne G. if I could. 
We’re not telling the world it’s Mar- 
ianne Gingrich.” 

But the world seems to know. 
When she arrived in Israel last month 
on a business trip, she found invita- 
tions awaiting her from Rabin and 
Binyamin Netanyahu, the leader of 
the Likud Party. She turned those 
down, but she did visit with Shevach 
Weiss, the speaker of the Israeli par- 
liament, and she traveled to a West 
Bank settlement, where she was giv- 
en an honorary medal and presented 
with another to take home to her hus- 
band. An IEDC official says that many 
visiting American businessmen meet 
with Israeli political leaders. 

A Mother’s Advice 

If there’s one person who’s happy 
that Marianne has the job, it’s her 
mother. She says Marianne is her 
best friend — and she’s furious at the 
flap over her daughter’s job. 

“It's a good thing she’s working to 
get away from all this crap,” says 80- 
year-old Virginia Ginther. 

Not that she didn’t warn her. “I 
told her she'd have trouble with this 
job,” she says. “I said, ‘Marianne, are 
you sure?’ And she said, ‘Mother, 

I ve had it all checked out. A lawyer 
checked it out, even.’ ” 

To Virginia Ginther, it’s a mys- 
tery why anyone would want to put 
up with the hassle of public life. “It’s 
ridiculous. It’s just ridiculous,” she 
says. 

She thinks about the hefty book 
advance that Newt Gingrich gave up 
amid a clamor of conflict of interest. 

“I’d have taken the $4V£ million 
and got out,” she says. 



